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EMERGING DEMANDS ON 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 


IN EDUCATION’ 


PerHaps the most important thing for a person in 
the field of educational administration to realize is 
that he has not only an extremely important job, but 


a very difficult one. We refer not to the fact that the 
superintendent of school must work long hours, deal 
with many people, undergo many pressures, and prob- 
ably in the end get fired for his trouble. Rather, we 
have in mind that the job of leading a school system 
is a very much broader and complex one than it was a 
century, or even a half century, ago. 

This conclusion is based on several considerations: 
1. The people of the nation, including the educators, 
are not clear as to what the job of the school is—the 
old purposes and criteria have changed in many re- 
spects. 2. The work of the school is complicated and 
blurred by many agencies of education outside the 
school. 3. We have put so much faith in the schools 


1 Outline of an address at the 86th Annual Convention 
of the West Virginia Education Association, Charleston. 


By 
JOHN K. NORTON 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


in the past, that we tend to hold them responsible for 
ills of society, for which they are only in part re- 
sponsible. 4. The schools often become the focal 
center of the clashing interests of opposing groups in 
our society. 

These are only a few of the factors which greatly 
complicate the work of educational leadership. They 
are not insuperable obstacles, but they require that 
administrative leadership call on all available sources 
of insight and guidance in charting its course through 
a stormy educational sea. 

What are some of the things that we must do to lift 
administrative leadership from the level of school- 
keeping to that of educational statesmanship? First, 
we must develop a philosophy of administrative lead- 
ership. One’s philosophy of administration will de- 
rive from many sources. It will depend on one’s con- 
ception as to the nature of the society in which we are 
living. It will be possible merely to illustrate some of 
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the items or issues involved in forming one’s viewpoints 
in dealing with this problem. They may be briefly 
stated in the form of questions: a. Is ours a dynamic, 
developing, and as yet imperfect society, or is it a 
relatively static, largely perfected society? b. Should 
such changes as come about in our culture and insti- 
tutions in the decades just ahead be the result of the 
force of circumstances and forced by circumstances, 
or should they be the result of scientific social analysis 
and attempts to direct the course of social develop- 
ment toward relatively definite goals? ¢. How seri- 
ously are the stability and orderly and democratic 
development of America threatened by unsolved prob- 
lems of our contemporary society? d. Is the role of 
the United States in the world scene now significantly 
different from that of 1900, and what are some of 
the elements in that role? 

Again, one’s position concerning school administra- 
tion depends on his conceptions of the role of the 
school, and of education in general, to the society of 
which it is a part. Here again we can merely give a 
few illustrations of issues on which one needs a view- 
point. These issues, again, will be stated in the form 
of questions: a. Are the functions of the school largely 
custodial and conserving in nature, or does it also have 
a role to play in anticipating and advancing the evolu- 
tion of our society? b. Should the content and spirit 
of education be looked upon as relatively timeless and 
permanent, or does it derive from the nature and spirit 
of the society of which it is a part? ce. Should edu- 
cation operate in relative isolation as it affects the 
main currents of social development, or should it be 
closely intertwined with these currents and involve 
close contact with the largest possible number of 
citizens? 

A third area of major consideration involves one’s 
conception as to the nature and role of administration 
and how it should be organized to discharge its recog- 
nized functions. One’s ideas on this question will 
depend largely upon his position on issues such as 
these: a. Is the function of good administration largely 
discharged in keeping a school system of the conven- 
tional type running smoothly with a minimum of ques- 
tioning as to its purposes and procedures, or should 
one of its major functions be the rallying of all those 
means whereby the purposes and procedures of edu- 
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cation may be continually re-examined and revised jy 
terms of specifically identified social needs? b. Is the 
control and administration of school almost exely. 
sively the function of boards of education and their 
administrative officers or should it involve appropriate 
participation by as large portion of the public as js 
practical, by the rank and file of teachers, and, ty 
some extent, by the children and youth enrolled? ¢, Js 
the horizon of the local school executive necessarily 
largely confined to activities and educational develop. 
ments in his locality, or must he give substantial atten- 
tion to developments at the state and Federal level? 

The answers to questions such as those posed above 
will have to come from many sources, but, unless 
school executive eventually reaches at least some 
tentative conclusions concerning them, he not only 
will work hard, but will also be the victim rather than 
the master of his job. 

Here are some of the developments in school ad- 
ministration from which alert school executives are 
gaining guidance. There is the strong tendency to 
look upon the development of the educational program 
as a community-wide undertaking. This involves par- 
ticipation by many citizens and by the whole school 
staff. The function of the board of education and 
administrative officers changes under this conception, 
but it is even more important than in the past. There 
is a strong tendency for school executives to develop 
effective means of working together. Many illustra- 
tions of this may be cited. There is a rapidly develop- 
ing movement which involves co-operative arrange- 
ments between school systems and schools of educa- 
tion in dealing with the most pressing problems of 
education. Action research, as it is coming to be 
called, is supplementing if not replacing the ivory- 
tower studies of the past. There is a growing tend- 
ency on the part of boards of education, of educa- 
tional foundations, and of other agencies to put sub- 
stantial sums into studies designed to give help and 
guidance to those responsible for the determination 
and administration of educational program and policy. 

Out of the foregoing tendencies and trends educa- 
tional administration is achieving a new level of pro- 
fessional development, which promises that education 
will render to society in the future services equal in 
value to those which it has rendered in the past. 





1951 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


WALTER Crossy EELLS 
Tokyo, Japan 


In continuation of previously published lists of een- 
tennial dates in the history of education,’ the follow- 


ing group of significant dates for 1951 is presented. 
Additional details regarding events and persons men- 
tioned may be found in the standard encyclopaedias 
and histories of education. 

1 See Scnoot anp Society, December 31, 1949, for list 


of dates for 1950 and for reference to similar lists from 
1926 to 1949. 
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450 B.C. 


Adoption by the Romans of the last two of the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables, which expressed both the 
spirit and the ideals of the old life and education at 
Rome, and which for several centuries formed the basis 
of instruction in reading and writing, since every 
school boy was expected to know them and be able 
to explain their meaning. (Some authorities give this 
date as 449 B.c.) 


1451 A.D. 


Theodore Gaza, first professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Ferrara, author of a popular Greek gram- 
mar, became professor of philosophy at Rome. 

University of Glasgow, Scotland, founded by Papal 
Bull; modeled on the University of Bologna. 


1551 A.D. 


Charles V of Spain issued a decree founding a uni- 
versity at Mexico City, now the Autonomous Univer- 
sity of Mexico, oldest university in North America. 

National University of San Marcos, Peru (also 
known as the University of Lima), founded under 
royal decree of May 12, 1551, issued in Valladolid, 
Spain, by Emperor Charles V. Oldest university in 
South America. 

1751 A.D. 


Establishment of a Lehrerseminar, with emphasis 
on teacher education, at Hanover, Prussia. 

Rector Henzky, of Prenzlau, issued a treatise to 
show “that Real Schools can and must become com- 
mon” to meet the practical needs of tradesmen, mer- 
chants, and artisans who need practical subjects more 
than a knowledge of Latin. 

Diderot, French reform philosopher, begins (with 
D’Alembert) a twenty-year task of editing an “Ency- 
clopedia” to consist of 17 volumes of text and 11 
volumes of plates. 

Opening of what was probably the first circulating 
library of modern times at Birmingham, England. 

First instruction given at Franklin’s Academy in 
Philadelphia with three organized departments—the 
Latin School, the English School, and the Mathe- 
matical School; later evolved into the University of 
Pennsylvania; commonly recognized as the first real 
American academy. 

John Adams, second president of the United States, 
entered Harvard College at age of 16; ranked 14th in 
a class of 24 in social position, but third in scholarship. 

The grammar school at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
was made a “moving school,” being sent to seven places 
during three-year period, for 9, 44, 3, 14, 7, 54, and 
54 months, respectively. 


1851 A.D. 


Prussian government, fearing some revolutionary 
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ideas in the new kindergartens, forbade their organi- 
zation or existence in Prussia. 

French school of agriculture (founded 1826) beeame 
the Imperial Institute of Agriculture, the present 
French National School of Agriculture. 

Liberia College, Monrovia, Liberia, incorporated by 
act of Liberian legislature. 

World’s Fair at Crystal Palace, London, which dis- 
played to the world rotable applications of science to 
trade, manufacturing, and the arts, and which opened 
the eyes of Europe and America to the possibilities 
of technical education. 

Tripos (honors-course examination) in sciences es- 
tablished at University of Cambridge, England. 

Owens College, a forerunner of Victorian Univer- 
sity of Manchester, England, opened. 

Royal Cancer Hospital, one of the units of the Uni- 
versity of London, established. 

University of Trinity College, Ontario, Canada, 
founded by the Church of England; later (1904) to 
become Faculty of Arts of the University of Toronto. 

Massachusetts established the first state school for 
idiotic and feeble-minded youth in the United States. 

Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts, founded by 
Edward Lasell as a privately owned female seminary. 

Brown University, Rhode Island, offered a course 
of study, without Greek, emphasizing a greater variety 
of studies and leading to the Ph.B. degree. 

Henry Barnard became principal of the newly es- 
tablished state normal school in Connecticut and ex- 
officio secretary of the Connecticut State Board of 
Education. 

Death of Thomas H. Gallaudet, pioneer in the edu- 
cation of handicapped children. ; 

Publication at Troy (N. Y.) of S. S. Randall’s 
“Common School System of the State of New York.” 

Edward A. Sheldon, first principal of the Oswego 
State Normal School, New York, elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Syracuse. 

Albany Law School, New York, now a unit of Union 
University, organized. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New 
York, incorporated as Manhattanville Seminary by 
act of the state legislature. 

First instruction given at Saint Joseph’s College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D. C., eoedu- 
cational teachers college for Negroes, chartered as 
Miner Normal School, and first instruction given. 

School of Medicine of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., founded. 

Meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education (organized at Philadelphia 
in 1850) held at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio and Indiana adopted amendments to their state 
constitutions providing that no religious sect should 
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ever share in funds raised by taxation for public 
schools. 

Heidelberg College, Ohio, chartered. 

New constitution adopted in Indiana providing for 
a state tax-supported school system. 

Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, chart- 
ered by state of Michigan where it was located before 
moving to Indiana in 1855. 

First instruction given at pioneer school at Holland, 
Michigan, which developed into Hope College. 

Legislature of Illinois petitioned Congress for funds 
to establish an agricultural school. 

Northwestern University, Illinois, chartered as 
“Trustees of the North-Western University.” 

First instruction given at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Wisconsin, chartered as 
Milwaukee College, and first instructions given. 

Name of Lyceum of Ripon, Wisconsin, changed to 
Brockway College, later (1864), to present Ripon 
College. 

University of Minnesota established by act of terri- 
torial legislature. 

First instruction given at Cedar Rapids Collegiate 
Institute which later became Coe College, Iowa. 

First constitutional mention of education in Vir- 
ginia. 

Name of Union Institute, in Randolph County, 
North Carolina, forerunner of Duke University, 
changed to Normal College. 


VoL. 72, No. 1839 


First instruction given at Catawba College, Salis. 
bury, North Carolina. 

Furman Theological Institution moved from Edge. 
field to Greenville, South Carolina, and chartered as 
Furman University. 

Wofford College, South Carolina, chartered. 

Mary Sharp College, Tennessee, pioneer institution 
for higher education of women, opened. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee, 
chartered as Mossy Creek Missionary Baptist Semi- 
nary, and first instruction given. 

Christian College, Missouri, chartered by state legis. 
lature as Christian Female College, claimed to be the 
first chartered college for women west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

First instruction given at Westminster College, 
Missouri. 

First instruction given at Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Texas. 

District taxation system for schools authorized in 
California. 

County recorder, in California, directed by law to 
look after the interests of schools in his county. 

College of the Pacific, California, chartered as Cali- 
fornia Wesleyan College, and first instruction given. 

College work begun at Santa Clara, California, later 
developing into the University of Santa Clara. 

College of Notre Dame, California, founded. 


Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES’ 


Professional studies have often suffered much from 
men and women being put to teach that for which they 
have had no extensive preparation. We know full well 
what sad results follow from teaching of a language, lit- 
erature, mathematics, or physics by those not thoroughly 
versed in them. It is too frequently the case, however, 
that any oecupant of a pedagogical chair is thought com- 
petent to teach the history of cducation—perhaps though 
he has never pursued the study at all. Why should peda- 
gogical faculties condone in themselves that which they 

1 For previous surveys of the literature on the history 
of education, see the following articles by W. W. Brick- 
man in SCHOOL AND Society: ‘‘ Educational Biography,’’ 
64: 297-303, October 26, 1946; ‘‘College and University 
History,’’ 64: 465-471, December 28, 1946; ‘‘ Educa- 
tional History,’’ 65: 311-318, April 26, 1947; ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Biography and Autobiography,’’ 69: 175-181, 
March 5, 1949; ‘‘Higher Educational History,’’ 69: 
385-391, May 28, 1949; ‘‘History of Foreign Educa- 
tion,’’ 71: 131-138, March 4, 1950. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ; 


PRESIDENT’S RESEARCH FELLOW, 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


condemn in high schools? Pernicious results flow from 
aeceptance of the thesis that if one knows method (i.e. 
how to teach) he can teach even what he does not know. 
—Edward Reisner, I. L. Kandel, Edgar W. Knight, and 
Thomas Woody, ‘‘New Emphases in History of Educa- 
tion in Response to War and Postwar Demands.’’2 
Almost everything about the school and its practices 
has a history worth while knowing. A newcomer, for 
example, may observe certain regulations in operation 
and may belittle their importance. They may have out- 
grown their usefulness it is true, but the careful worker 
will know they have a history. The relation of the 
superintendent of schools to the board of education in 
every community has, for example, a history—such a his- 


2P. 23, in Clifford Woody, editor, ‘‘ Adjustments in 
Education to Meet War and Postwar Needs,’’ Yearbook 
XXIX, National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Press, 1944). 
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tory that in extreme cases may be worth the superintend- 
ent’s time to obtain from older residents of the com- 
munity, old files of newspapers, minutes of meetings, and 
other documentary evidence. . , . No superintendent can 
serve his community well who does not know its history, 
traditions, and aspirations. Many communities have 
undergone some profound change: industrial, sociologi- 
eal, a change in population, or any one of a number of 
other changes that may influence the curriculum, the 
methods of teaching, and the relationship of the school 
to the community. History has an important contribu- 
tion to make to the thinking of all those concerned with 
the school program.—aA. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and 
Leo J. Brueckner, ‘‘ Supervision.’ ’3 


THis department has repeatedly called attention to 
the fact that, in spite of the discouragement of the 
teaching of educational history in teacher-education 
institutions by the professorial potentates who control 
the curriculum, the writing of such history has not 
only not suffered any relapse, but has been actually 
blossoming forth. Moreover, educational institutions 
and organizations continue along the historical-minded 
way by commemorating their origins and anniver- 
saries. A goodly portion of the nation, in fact, 
celebrated the sesquicentennial birthday of William 
Holmes MeGuffey, with the Library of Congress de- 
voting one of its exhibits to his famous textbooks. In 
view of all this, it is no excessive demand to ask that 
the teaching of educational history be given due recog- 
nition. But this is a matter that needs to be dis- 
cussed in articles and editorials especially devoted to 
the problem of teacher training, not in a review article 
in which the numerous publications in educational 
history have to be evaluated within scant space. 

The latest textbook exclusively concerned with the 
history of education in the United States is “The 
School in the American Social Order,” by Newton 
Edwards and Herman G. Richey, professors of edu- 
eation at the University of Chicago, both well known 
in their field. Subtitled “The Dynamies of American 
Education,” this book maintains that “the dynamics 
of educational change is to be found, not primarily 
in the work and influence of educational philosophers 
and reformers, but in the social forces operating in 
the society” (p. xi). In line with this idea, the con- 
tent stresses the relationship between social and edu- 
cational history. About half of the textual matter 
of this large volume deals with the period since the 
Civil War, because of the authors’ conviction that “all 
who are directly concerned with educational policy and 
practice in America must cultivate a comprehensive 
and realistic view of the society into which they are 
helping to induct youth” (p. xii). So important is 
the social component of the text that no less than a 
fourth of the space is given over to pure economics, 


3 Second edition. New York: Appleton-Century, 1947. 
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sociology, and statistics. 
find more than two dozen pages on education between 
pages 439 and 666. This raises the question, Why 
attempt to do too much? It is perfectly fine to make 
use of social-science material in an integrated manner, 
but there does not seem to be any adequate reason 
why it should be presented afresh, particularly when 
there exist many excellent original works and text- 
books in the social sciences. The historical account is 
properly detailed without being heavily loaded with 
facts a la Cubberley. On the whole, the material is 
representative of the sweep of American educational 
development, but there is little or nothing on the fol- 
lowing topics: education in the Spanish and French 
colonial territories in what is now the United States; 
the West; the American impact on Latin America, 
Europe, and Asia; the Eight Year Study, Hutchins, 
or Essentialism; and Negro, Catholic, and Jewish edu- 
cation. With respect to the last-named group, it is 
painfully strange that, in these days of talk on inter- 
cultural education and textbook revision, the amount 
of attention paid to American cultural minorities is 
shortsightedly small. On the other hand, Edwards 
and Richey are historiography-conscious in that they 
frequently cite primary sources, discuss contrary views 
on disputed points (e.g., pp. 50-52) and utilize Rich- 
ey’s researches on the Civil War period (pp. 422-429, 
673-674). Nevertheless, they commit such question- 
able acts as the overuse of textbook and even good 
secondary materials (Jernegan, Morison, etc.), the 
citation of tertiary sources (e.g., pp. 33, 406, 730- 
731), and the quotation from secondary sources where 
primary sources could have been drawn upon with 
convenience (¢.g., pp. 75-76, 95, 168, 212, 416). 
Other eyebrow-lifting practices include the statement 
that John A. Walz is “the historian of the German 
influence on American education” (p. 342) and the 
quotation of Pestalozzi’s pedagogical principles from 
Philip R. V. Curoe’s cram book (p. 765). The au- 
thors are to be commended for their thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the current status and the possible lines 
of future development of American education in a 
sane, middle-of-the-road manner (pp. 849-862). The 
book’s apparatus comprises chapter bibliographies, 
study and discussion topics, illustrations, and a not 
quite comprehensive index. These are signs that Ed- 
wards and Richey may have written the text during 
the war and never got around to bringing the content 
fully down to date. 

Inasmuch as well over half of the content of the 
second edition of “The Development of Education in 
the Twentieth Century,” by Adolph E. Meyer, pro- 
fessor of education at New York University, deals 
with educational history in the United States, it may 
be properly included in the current article. After a 


Try as one may, he will not 
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survey of the precursors of modern education, Meyer 
presents topically the major educational ideas and 
occurrences of the present century: Dewey and other 
Progressive leaders, educational reformers in Europe 
(Montessori, Deeroly, Russell, Shatsky, Kerschen- 
steiner, etc.), critical evaluations of Progressive edu- 
cation, national school systems (England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and the United States), and 
various movements such as adult, workers’, intercul- 
tural, and international education, and the like. The 
present version of this unique textbook is a distinct 
improvement over the initial one, as evidenced by the 
greater use of primary sources, a better allocation 
of the space to. the respective topics, the inclusion of 
fresh material, and the curtailment of the hackneyed. 
Dr. Meyer is a master of the light literary style and 
a purveyor of significant detail which is generally 
unattainable without much research effort. It is a 
rare sight indeed to find an American textbook based 
on source materials in several foreign languages. The 
section on international education deserves a word of 
commendation for its comprehensiveness and clarity. 
Unlike Kilpatrick and his followers, Meyer depicts a 
traditional school in a spirit free from bias and dis- 
tortion. There is still too much emphasis, however, 
on individual educators (e.g., pp. 79-83) and too little 
on Dewey’s influence abroad, the history of the junior 
college, and the development of adult education. The 
bibliography and the index are more serviceable than 
heretofore, and the typographical errors are minor, 
apart from the occasional slips in proper names (e.g., 
pp. 75, 214, 595). In all, Professor Meyer’s book 
should find widespread use not only as a text, but 
also as a reference work and as a starting point in 
research. 

Among the monographs, “Foundations of the Pub- 
lie Library,” by Jesse H. Shera, assistant professor of 
library science at the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, is a well-documented study of 
the origins and development of the public-library 
movement in New England from 1629 to 1855. A 
doctoral dissertation at the institution where the au- 
thor teaches, this book covers in the main the history 
of the social library, the circulating library, and the 
early public library. It contains much useful infor- 
mation which is not usually ineluded in, but which is 
accessible for, texts and treatises in the history of 
education. The background sketch for the colonial 
period omits religion and education, but those for the 
later periods are more adequate. There is a haziness 
about the historiography now and then (e.g., pp. 20- 
21, 56-57, 100, 208, 242), with the tendency toward an 
excessive use of secondary sources for the colonial 
period. Possibly too much eredit is given to the in- 
fluence of the economic factor on the social-library 
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movement. Dr. Shera concludes somewhat categori- 
cally that the public library was the outgrowth, rather 
than the originator, of social change. His documen- 
tary and statistical appendix, bibliography, and accu- 
rate index will be helpful to those desiring to pursue 
this or related research problems. 

A companion piece to the foregoing is “Arsenals 
of a Democratic Culture,” by Sidney Ditzion, assistant 
librarian at the College of the City of New York. 
Likewise a doctoral thesis, produced this time under 
George S. Counts at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, this volume traces in detail the social history 
of the American public-library movement in New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic states from 1850 to 1900. 
The chronological compactness permits Dr. Ditzion to 
extend his study geographically. Stressing factual 
data less than does Shera, he interweaves more skill- 
fully the social, cultural, and intellectual currents 
with that of library history. The two theses overlap 
to some extent, but Ditzion’s traverses the common 
ground with greater respect for the historical ameni- 
ties (e. g., p. 2). The documentation, consisting of 
manuscripts, clipping collections, public documents, 
and reports, helps sustain such conclusions as the fol- 
lowing: “The public library was a natural supplement 
to the common school in the realm of popular culture; 
it was a substitute for the town hall in the realm of 
political education” (p. 66). The bibliography ap- 
pears to be all-inclusive, but the index is not fully 
complete. 

The scope of “The Story Up to Now: The Library 
of Congress, 1800-1946,” by David C. Mearns, direc- 
tor of the Reference Department of the Library, is 
self-explanatory. Based on documentary evidence but 
dispensing with footnote citations, this account closes 
with the appointment of the present librarian, Luther 
H. Evans. The style is interesting and the content is 
spiced with anecdotes and elements of suspense (pp. 
164-169). Illustrations and provocative sideheads 
break up the chapters. That colorful character of the 
mid-nineteenth century, Nicolas Marie Alexandre Vat- 
temare, who pioneered in international library ex- 
change, is given more attention (pp. 49-56) than in 
either Shera or Ditzion. Also of interest, especially 
in view of the recent Moscow attack on the Library 
of Congress, is the account of the acquisition of the 
Yudin collection of books on Russian history and lit- 
erature (pp. 184-185). 

The story of the Chautauqua experiment in adult 
education is dramatically and journalistically de- 
scribed in “We Called It Culture,” by Victoria and 
Robert O. Case. Between 1874, when the movement 
was fathered by Bishop John H. Vincent, editor of 
the Sunday-School Journal, and 1924, when it at- 
tained its apogee, about thirty million Americans 
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crowded the pitched tents in some 12,000 communi- 
ties in search of cultural experiences. The Chautau- 
qua program, a “hybrid relative” (p. 24) of the Ly- 
ceum, declined rapidly with the growth of the automo- 
bile, the movies, radio, popular magazines and news- 
papers, and college enrollments. The authors might 
also have included as a factor the ridicule heaped upon 
the movement by the iconoclastic H. L. Mencken. 
Among the many performers and drummers, two in- 
dividuals stand out: Russell H. Conwell who lectured 
6,000 times on the theme, “Acres of Diamonds” (full 
text in the appendix) and whose oratory contributed 
to the founding of Temple University; and William 
Jennings Bryan, whose significance for the movement 
is diseussed in four chapters. Notwithstanding a fre- 
quent tongue-in-cheek attitude, the authors conclude 
that Chautauqua continues to live on “in the hearts 
and memories of millions of living Americans” and 
that “the great movement—and the record affirms that 
it had unquestioned elements of greatness—left its 
spiritual imprint in myriad and indelible ways, 
though its material shell vanished almost the moment 
it was outworn” (p. 239). 

An exposition of the history and philosophy of 
Quaker education in the United States is provided by 
Howard H. Brinton, director of Pendle Hill, in 
“Quaker Education in Theory and Practice.” Now 


in its second edition, this little book is literally loaded 


with factual and statistical data and with numerous 
unidentified names (e. g., pp. 31-38, 46). The author 
cites primary materials, but he only mentions occasion- 
ally the precise source. The bibliography consists of 
primary and secondary writings. On the whole, the 
booklet is a reliable general introduction to an inter- 
esting phase of American educational history. 

A century of a branch of Catholic education in 
America is described with thoroughness in “The 
Christian Brothers in the United States: 1848-1948,” 
by Brother Angelus Gabriel, F.S.C., who derived most 
of his data from the manuscript of a predecessor, 
3rother Albeus Jerome. This 700-page volume traces 
the beginnings and development of the schools in 
Baltimore, New York, Saint Louis, and many other 
cities. The background of La Salle and the early 
schools abroad is based on French sources, while a 
goodly portion of the remainder depends on letters 
and archival papers. Among the large number of 
distinguished persons who were taught in the schools 
of the Christian Brothers are Cardinals Hayes and 
Mundelein, Alfred E. Smith, and Brother Azarias of 
the Cross (Patrick Francis Mullaney, 1847-1893), 
who is known for his critical writings on educational 
history. The method of presentation stresses the de- 
velopment of individual schools, with biographical 
sketches frequently inserted in the midst of the nar- 
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rative. Careful as the author is with his sources, he 
is not always as objective as desired in an historian 
(e. g., p. 146). There are lists of the schools founded 
by the Christian Brothers in the appendix, and the 
index gives no cause for complaint. 

Another anniversary publication is “A Century of 
Teacher Education in Connecticut,’ by Herbert E. 
Fowler, professor and chairman of the department 
of English, Teachers College of Connecticut (New 
Britain). Wisely modest in his self-characterization 
in the preface as “an amateur in historical research 
who has uncovered a wealth of fascinating material, 
and has only skimmed the surface,” the author, none- 
theless, presents a competent and attention-holding 
survey of the evolution of the New Britain State Nor- 
mal School, of which Henry Barnard was first prin- 
cipal from 1850 to 1855, into the present Teachers 
College of Connecticut. The illustrations and fac- 
similes are commendable, but the bibliography con- 
sists almost exclusively of secondary materials, and 
the primary sources are mentioned in a most vague 
and informal manner.* 

A conventional snapshot of the development of 
teacher education is the contribution of Homer Hurst’s 
“Tllinois State Normal University and the Publie Nor- 
mal School Movement,” a Ph.D. dissertation under 
A. L. Crabb at the George Peabody College for Teach- 
Although the author has made use of catalogues, 
reports, letters, and other good sourees, his product 
illustrates the pedestrian type of institutional his- 
toriography. Instead of the refinements of a doctoral 
thesis, one sees in this book characteristics which are 
typical of the willing and ambitious but untrained 
historian. An overabundance of biographical detail 
(e. g., pp. 22-23, 36-38, 82-84, 93-96) and catalogue 
information (pp. 75-80) which could have been rele- 
gated to an appendix clutters up the text. The nar- 
rative does not progress beyond 1927 and there are 
no conclusions. Apart from some details on the Her- 
bartian movement in America, which is incidentally 
available elsewhere, this thesis has little to attract 
the serious student of the history of American edu- 
cation. 

A more mature piece of work is “The Struggle for 
Federal Aid: First Phase,” by Gordon C. Lee, assist- 
ant professor and head of the department of educa- 
tion at Pomona College. A doctoral dissertation also 
sponsored by Dr. Counts at Teachers College, this 
study deals with the Congressional efforts during 
1870-1890, particularly the Hoar, Perce, and Blair 
bills, to secure Federal aid for the publie schools. 
Starting with 1785, Dr. Lee summarizes with the aid 


4 For additional studies on the history of the teachers 
college of New Britain, as well as of teacher education 
in Connecticut, see the Spring and Fall, 1949, issues of 
Teacher Education Quarterly. 


ers. 
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of secondary sources the early history of his problem 
prior to his intensive examination of the 20-year 
period, which “represents the greatest consolidation 
of Congressional effort to date in behalf of federal 
support for the common schools” (p. 163). The 
strikingly good features of the book are the analyses 
of public and professional opinion, the schematic 
presentation of the pros and cons of Federal aid (pp. 
149-155), and the instructive arrangement of the con- 
tent. More research is required in some spots (¢. g., 
pp. 115, 123), and the correlation of the past with the 
present could stand some deeper thinking (e. g., pp. 
168-169). The documentation, which does not in- 
clude manuscripts, is satisfactory, and the bibliogra- 
phy is representative. 

An untapped reservoir of ideas on women’s educa- 
tion and related topics has been utilized by Eleanor 
W. Thompson in her doctoral dissertation, produced 
under Erling M. Hunt at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Entitled, “Education for Ladies, 1830- 
1860,” this profusely documented study synthesizes 
the expressions on education culled from 98 period- 
icals—40 ladies’, 37 general, 2 French-American, 9 
German-American, and ten educational. “They have 


been literally gleaned from the miscellaneous matter 
diseussed in ‘Editors’ Tables’ and ‘Chit-Chat,’ from 
‘ecards’ of advertisements and book reviews, and from 
‘fillers,’ placed strategically throughout the magazines” 


(p. 131), as well as from leading articles and edi- 
torials. Recalling that these educational ideas were 
prevalent at the time of humanitarian reform and the 
common-school revival, it will not be hard to sense 
the significance of the research. Dr. Thompson’s final 
statement is pregnant with meaning for today: “As 
the ladies’ magazine of a century ago reached a newly 
discovered audience and unleashed an unexpected 
foree of public opinion, it is quite possible that radio’s 
discovery of the listening hours of the woman on the 
farm and of the housewife and mother, may again 
bring the problems of education into the home” (p. 
139). (Can it be that the soap operas are serving 
a more educational purpose than they are getting 
credit for in intellectual circles?) An extensive bib- 
liography of magazines and a well-selected list of 
secondary works round out this pleasant little book. 

The analysis of American child life as depicted in 
the juvenile literature of the colonial period and the 
early Republic is the subject of “American Children 
through Their Books, 1700-1835,” by Monica Kiefer 
of Albertus Magnus College (New Haven). Exhaus- 
tive documentation shows how children’s books re- 
flected the changing social and intellectual climate and 
how the child came to achieve recognition as an in- 
dividual personality. Numerous facsimiles and ex- 
tracts, the juxtaposition of the ideas in the children’s 
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books with the educational trends of the respective 
periods, and the well-classified bibliography make 
this doctoral dissertation, sponsored by Richard H, 
Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania, an out- 
of-the-ordinary fountain of information for those who 
write textbooks in the history of American education, 

The latest research from the pen of R. Freeman 
Butts, professor of education at Columbia’s Teachers 
College and a leader in educational-history circles in 
the United States, is “The American Tradition in Re. 
ligion and Education.” This timely monograph treats 
the history of the idea of Church-State separation in 
relation to the expenditure of public funds and the 
utilization of publie resources for educational ends 
involving religious groups. In his preface, Dr. Butts 
is exceptionally meticulous about exposing his per- 
sonal bias in behalf of maintaining the historic tra- 
dition of separation of Church and State in American 
education, and in setting up criteria for judging a 
study concerned with a controversial topic. In gen- 
eral, he is almost equally careful with his techniques 
of citing evidence supporting his views and inferences. 
Nevertheless, his bias shows through, especially when 
he does not indicate that the secularity of the public 
school was more mythical than real and that the wall 
of separation between Church and State is made of 
less solid stuff than he appears to imagine. A Pro- 
gressivist i nhis own educational philosophy, Professor 
Butts sees no difficulty in insisting on the retention 
of what he conceives to be a desirable tradition. Se 
non é vero, é molto ben trovato. There are passages 
where additional research is required before generali- 
zations can be confidently established (e. g., pp. 67, 
118). Dr. Butts’s book may solve the problem for the 
partisan, but for the historian who tries hard to be 
neutral it serves as an excellent summary of a large 
part of the evidence to which additional data may be 
added to obtain a clearer conception of one of the 
sorest spots in contemporary American education. 

The most recent study of educational history by I. L. 
Kandel is “The Impact of the War upon American 
Education,” a monograph written for the Committee 
on War Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. This volume is a highly critical review of 
educational activities and opinions during World War 
II, with especial emphasis on secondary and higher 
education. Among the developments coming under 
Dr. Kandel’s critical fire are vocational war courses 
(pp. 93-94), “Education for All American Youth” 
(pp. 109-118), and a quasi-authoritative report in 
circles which reject authority as undemocratic. The 
author underscores the familiar criticisms by Thomas 
H. Briggs and John L. Tildsley to the effect that sec- 
ondary education lacks definitive standards and a phi- 
losophy of education (pp. 101-106). A good word is 
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said for the “Harvard Report,” while Hutchins and 
his school of thought are regarded as a mixed bless- 
ing. Once more Kandel insists that the major task 
of education is not curriculum revision, but teacher 
improvement. Although this account is much too 
close to the educational history of World War II, 
it is significant because the world crisis of those years 
still exists. During the current international tensions, 
educational leaders can well afford to reflect on the 
lessons to be derived from the educational experiences 
of World War II. 

Without fanfare, Claude Eggertsen, professor of 
education at the University of Michigan, has edited 
two series of semester reports by his graduate stu- 
dents in American educational history. The first, 
“Studies in the History of American Education,” con- 
tains 25 papers extending in scope from the 17th to 
the 20th century. As can be imagined, the quality of 
the reports varies from mere compilations and para- 
phrases (pp. 45-47, 105-109) to fine examples of the 
use and interpretation of primary and better second- 
ary sources. At least two contributions are not classi- 
fiable as research (pp. 31-32, 127-129). The essays 
by Dean Benjamin O. Wist of the University of 
Hawaii, Professor Edgar B. Wesley of the University 
of Minnesota, and Professor Eggertsen himself are 
not exemplary, for different reasons, as guides to grad- 
uate students. “Studies in the History of Higher 
Edueation in Michigan” is made up of 23 reports, 
all by students. These are longer, more substantial, 
and more instructive than the ones in’ the first volume. 
Two studies make use of sources in Polish and Fin- 
nish. Professors of educational history will find both 
compilations by Dr. Eggertsen suggestive of what can 
be done by their classes. Textbook writers will find 
ample suggestions for many a paragraph or a footnote. 
A hearty handshake to the editor for embarking upon 
a promising undertaking in the teaching of educa- 
tional history. 

Several new histories of education in states and 
cities have recently come off the press. “A History 
of Education in Georgia,” by Dorothy Orr, principal 
in an Atlanta public school, is a chronological and 
topical study which, except for the colonial period, 
rests on such sources as memoirs, letters, and news- 
papers. On the surface, this volume appears to be 
an important adjunct to the literature on American 
educational history; beneath it, however, there are 
some glaring weaknesses, such as a dull and unin- 
spiring style, the presence of inconsequential trivia 
(e. g., p. 45), lack of evaluation (pp. 237-238), in- 
trusion of bias (p. 364), and inferences based on 
insufficient evidence (pp. 58-60). There is nothing 
on the segregation problem, the Cocking-Pittman 
affair, Governors Ellis Arnall and Herman Talmadge, 
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and but a single mention of Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge. The appended biographical sketches, bibliog- 
raphy, index, and the illustrations are excellent. 

“The Gates Open Slowly,” a history of education 
in Kentucky by Frank L. McVey, president emeritus 
of the state university, is less bulky, less documented, 
and generally less professional in appearance. How- 
ever, it exhibits self-criticism and an advanced con- 
sciousness of such controversial issues as sectarianism, 
evolution, and segregation. Dr. MeVey begins his 
account long before the real start of public education 
in Kentucky, which took place in 1870. He furnishes 
well-balanced and forward-looking comment as the 
educational problems of his state unfold. If MeVey’s 
narrative is not as scholarly as Moses E. Ligon’s “A 
History of Public Education in Kentucky” (1942), 
it is not without value and significance for the educa- 
tional historian. The occasional factual error (¢. g., 
p. 176) will not disturb him. 

The second edition of “A History of Education in 
Puerto Rico,” by Juan J. Osuna, late dean emeritus 
of the College of Education, University of Puerto 
Rico, is an expansion of a doctoral thesis submitted 
in 1923 to the Teachers College. Dr. Osuna’s 128 
pages on the period from 1493 to 1898, based as they 
are on Congressional and other secondary writings, 
do not compare favorably with Antonio C. Mendoza’s 
dissertation, “Historia de la educacién en Puerto Rico, 


1512-1826,” and one gets the impression that his re- 
search is far from thorough. More than half of the 
textual material deals with the years 1920-1945. 
There is too much reliance on laws and official reports 
and sufficient evidence of the uncritical use of sources 


(e. g., p. 135). Quotations are often so long (e. g., 
pp. 353-363) that the book takes on at times the ap- 
pearance of a source collection. Possibly the best 
part of Osuna’s monograph is the section dealing with 
the problem of language of instruction. This 650- 
page volume has an appendix and bibliography, but 
lacks an index.® 

A labor of love, “Education for Negroes in Missis- 
sippi since 1910,” by Charles H. Wilson, Sr., prin- 
cipal of the Smith Robertson Junior High School, 
Jackson (Miss.), is a richly illustrated survey of all 
phases of the subject. It is a conscientious and pains- 
taking work, but at the same time an uncritical and 
undigested compilation of data. The apparatus of 
the book comprises footnote citations, a documentary 
appendix, a bibliography, and an index. 

The county-by-county history of secondary educa- 
tion in Maine, prepared under the direction of Ava 
H. Chadbourne, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, has been increased in the past two 
years to ten volumes. The most recent studies follow 


5 For a more generous review, see H. T. Manuel, 
ScHOOL AND Society, 71: 346-347, June 3, 1950. 
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the same pattern as their predecessors. Philip E. 
Keith’s “The History of Secondary Education in 
Penobscot County in Maine” proceeds from the socio- 
political-economie background to a systematic and 
thoroughgoing analysis of the development of second- 
ary schools in each community. The curriculum is 
given suitable stress and no school activity, whether 
important or unimportant, seems to have been over- 
looked. The documentation consists chiefly of official 
records and is adequate for this study. The bibli- 
ography and the index are satisfactory. Mutatis 
mutandis, virtually the same comments may be made 
regarding Richard W. Healy’s “The History of Sec- 
ondary Edueation in Androseoggin and Franklin 
Counties in Maine.” Here the emphasis . on ad- 
ministration rather than curriculum. Both studies 
approach their themes rather mechanically and un- 
imaginatively. It is to be hoped that, when the 
county histories of secondary education are completed, 
Dr. Chadbourne will synthesize all their findings into 
an over-all history of secondary education in Maine. 

Two publications deal with the educational history 
of New York City. Rose N. Cohen’s “The Financial 
Control of Education in the Consolidated City of New 
York” is a Teachers College, Columbia University, 
thesis directed by John K. Norton. After a quick 
review of the legal and administrative status of the 
New York City public-school system from the begin- 
ning of the 19th century to 1944, the author concen- 
trates on tracing the history of the problems of edu- 
cational finance and control from 1900 to 1944. Her 
conclusion is in favor of allowing the local school 
board “an adequate degree of discretionary and man- 
agerial control over the local school system and ad- 
ministration in New York City” (p. 204), and she 
recommends a special commission to be named by the 
state legislature to clarify the sorry situation caused 
by controversies over the concurrent control of city 
schools by both city and state. This is a specialized, 
vertical, legal study which will have primary appeal 
to administrative and financial cognoscenti. The basie 
sources are laws, reports of school surveys, and official 
documents. The bibliography is appropriate to this field 
of research. The 50th annual report of the super- 
intendent of the New York City public schools appears 
under the title, “The First Fifty Years: 1898-1948.” 
Prepared by Harold W. McCormick at the request 
of Superintendent William Jansen, this book sums up 
somewhat smugly the progress of the past half-cen- 
tury of the metropolis’ schools. The text is divided 
into decades and shows signs of research by the au- 
thor. The high lights of the city’s recent educational 
history are fully covered, but there is a lack of the 
quality of critical self-evaluation. Everything seems 
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to have been done in the spirit of the college year. 
book. The illustrations, however, have a virtue of 
their own. The wealth of photographic panoramas 
and montages, together with the numerous sketches, 
not only contributes toward a comprehension of the 
work of the city schools over the decades. but also 
enhances the appreciation of New York’s social 
history. 

It is encouraging to see the publication of additional 
source materials in American educational history, 
The Horace Mann League, of which E. I. F. Williams 
of Heidelberg College is president-general, and the 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund of the National Edu- 
cation Association deserve much credit for co-operat- 
ing in the reprint of the Sixth Annual Report and the 
Seventh Annual Report of Horace Mann at a very 
reasonable price. Except for the insertion of a helpful 
table of contents and a list of Mann’s twelve reports in 
each volume, and a quotation in the Sixth Report, 
these publications are exact facsimiles of the famous 
reports issued by the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education in 1843 and 1844. The Seventh 
Annual Report, it will be recalled, contained Mann’s 
notes on the European school systems which he had 
visited, and it was this document which led to the 
celebrated controversy with the Boston schoolmasters. 
The availability of these facsimile reports should en- 
rich the teaching of courses in the history of American 
education. 

A collection of letters which are valuable for the 
study of American educational history is offered in 
“Education and Reform at New Harmony,” by A. E. 
Bestor, Jr., professor of history at the University of 
Illinois. Here is published the correspondence between 
William Maelure, founder of the Workingmen’s Insti- 
tute at New Harmony, Indiana, in 1838, and Madame 
Marie Duclos Fretageot, a French Pestalozzian teacher 
who was active in America as his adviser and assistant. 
The 52 letters reproduced in this bulletin cover the 
years 1820-1833 and “constitute the only continuous 
contemporary record of the genesis, culmination, and 
dissolution of Owen’s social experiment and of the 
steadier advance of the scientific and educational pro- 
grams connected with it” (p. 285). The editor has 
thoughtfully provided instructive introductions and 
running comment to achieve continuity among the let- 
ters, as well as footnotes and an index. Nothing more 
can be asked of any editor. 

Of greater interest than significance for educational 
history is the volume, “Garfield-Hinsdale Letters,” 
edited by Mary L. Hinsdale, daughter of Burke Aaron 
Hinsdale, the educational historian who was a lifelong 
friend of the martyred president (“Dear Bro. Garfield” 
—“Dear Burke”). The correspondence, which extended 
from 1857 to 1881, touches on many subjects, prinei- 
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pally polities, with frequent references to education. 
The editor has furnished over-all and chapter intro- 
duetions, abundant notes (including one on the famous 
Mark Hopkins remark), and a full index. 

Excerpts from annual reports by superintendents of 
the Saint Paul public schools, from 1859 to 1910. are 
reproduced in mimeographed form by Nolan C. 
Kearney, a member of the research department of the 
school system, under the title, “Some Trends in Edu- 
cational Statements.” In his introduction, the com- 
piler has summed up the major trends of the period as 
reflected in the reports. Other school systems should 
likewise make available the interesting information 
about the past which is all too often filed and forgot- 
ten. 

This writer can add but little to what he has pre- 
viously said about the first volume of “A Documentary 
History of Education in the South Before 1860.” 
edited by Edgar W. Knight, Kenan professor of edu- 
eation at the University of North Carolina.® The 
second volume, “Toward Educational Independence,” 
contains sources relating to the movement for a na- 
tional university, pre-Civil War state constitutional 
provisions and legislation on education, opinions by 
influential persons on public education, and other edu- 
cational developments. Included among the documents 
are letters and messages by George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson’s bills for education and religious 
freedom and Congressional message on a national uni- 
versity, presidential correspondence on the removal of 
the College of Geneva to Virginia, Chevalier Quesnay 
de Beaurepaire’s proposal in 1788 to the Académie 
Royale des Sciences in Paris for the establishment of 
an Académie des Sciences et Beaux-Arts des Etats- 
Unis de Amérique at Richmond (French text and 
English translation), Pierre Samuel du Pont de 
Nemours’ plan for national education, Charles Fenton 
Mercer’s discourse on popular education in 1826 (to 
which Dr. Knikht should not have devoted 60 pages), 
Joseph Caldwell’s letters on popular education, and 
Benjamin F. Smith’s report on education in Prussia 
(1839). The editorial apparatus consists of introduc- 
tory comments to each chapter, occasional footnotes, 
and a useful index. Knight’s second volume continues 
the tradition of excellence he has established for his 
five-volume documentary history. The historian of 
education in the United States can overlook this un- 
precedented collection of sources at his own peril. 

A total of 31 works in educational history has been 
diseussed in the present article, and more would have 
found their place here if sufficient space had been 


6 For a review of the first volume, see W. W. Brickman, 
‘*A Significant Contribution to American Educational 
History,’’ ScHoot aND SocreTy, 69: 454-455, June 25, 
1949, 
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available.’ There are plentiful signs, as pointed out at 
the beginning of this essay, of a wide interest in edu- 
cational history. Professionally, there seems to be 
some sort of rejuvenation in the founding of the His- 
tory of Education Section of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education and the publication of 
the quarterly, History of Education Journal.’ Regard- 
less of the limitations inherent in this organization, 
there is a more than reasonable certainty that it will 
be instrumental in raising the standards of teaching 
and writing educational history. A concerted effort 
must be made, in co-operation with specialists in other 
fields who have an active interest in educational his- 
tory, to make the subject increasingly worthy of atten- 
tion in teacher-education curriculum councils and de- 
serving of respect in scholarly cireles. 
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cember, 1950, p. 136. 

10 The February, 1950, issue of the Peabody Reflector 
is made up of documents by and about the educational 
work of George Peabody. In press at the time this 
article was completed were Lawrence A. Cremin, ‘‘ The 
American Common School: An Historie Conception’’ 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951), and F. B. Freedman, ‘‘ Walt 
Whitman Looks at the Schools’’ (New York: King’s 
College Press, 1950). No trace could be found of Daw- 
son Hales’ ‘‘The Rise of Federal Control in American 
Edueation,’’ which was discussed in the fall in Benjamin 
Fine’s column in The New York Times and which was 
described as a doctoral dissertation ‘‘issued last week by 
Columbia.’’ 
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N. Edwards and H. G. Richey. ‘‘The School in the 
American Social Order.’’ Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1947. Pp. xiv, 880. $5.90. 

C. Eggertsen, editor. ‘‘Studies in the History of Ameri- 
ean Kducation.’’ [Ann Arbor:] University of Michi- 
gan, 1947. Pp. 129. 

C. Eggertsen, editor. ‘‘Studies in the History of Higher 
Education in Michigan.’’ Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1950. Pp. 166. 

H. E. Fowler. ‘‘A Century of Teacher Education in 
Connecticut.’’ New Britain: Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, 1949. Pp. 126. 

R. W. Healy. ‘‘The History of Secondary Education 
in Androscoggin and Franklin Counties in Maine.’’ 
Orono, Me.: University Press, 1949. Pp. vii, 165. 
$1.00. 

M. L. Hinsdale, editor. ‘‘Garfield-Hinsdale Letters.’’ 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. 
556. $5.00.- 

H. Hurst. ‘‘Illinois State Normal University and the 
Public Normal School Movement.’’ Nashville, Tenn.: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1948. Pp. xi, 
150. 

I. L. Kandel. ‘‘The Impact of the War upon American 
Education.’’ Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 285. $4.25. 

[N. C. Kearney, editor.) ‘‘Some Trends in Educa- 
tional Statements.’’ St. Paul, Minn.: Research De- 
partment, St. Paul Public Schools, 1950. Pp. 64. 

P. E. Keith. ‘‘The History of Secondary Education in 
Penobseot County in Maine.’’ Orono, Me.: Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. v, 249. $1.00. 

M. Kiefer. ‘‘American Children through Their Books: 
1700-1835.’’ Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1948. Pp. 248. $3.50. 

E. W. Knight, editor. ‘‘A Documentary History of 
Education in the South Before 1860. Volume II. 
Toward Educational Independence.’’ Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 
603. $12.50. 
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G. C. Lee. ‘‘The Struggle for Federal Aid: Firg 
Phase.’’ Contributions to Education, No. 957. Noy 
York: Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, (o. 
lumbia University, 1949. Pp. x, 188. $3.00. 

H. Mann. ‘‘Seventh Annual Report of the Board of 
Edueation.’’ (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1844). 
Reprinted by National Education Association, Wash. 
ington, D. C., 1950. Pp. 199. $1.00. 

H. Mann. ‘‘Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Edp. 
eation.’’ (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1843). 
Reprinted by National Education Association, Wash. 
ington, D. C., 1949. Pp. 160. $1.00. 

[H. W. McCormick.] ‘‘The First Fifty Years: 189s- 
1948.’’ [Brooklyn:] Board of Education, The City 
of New York, [1949]. Pp. xv, 202. ; 

F. L. MeVey. ‘‘The Gates Open Slowly.’’ Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 321. 

D. C. Mearns. ‘‘The Story Up to Now: The Library of 
Congress, 1800-1946.’’ Washington, D. C.: Library 
of Congress, 1947. Pp. 226. 

A. E. Meyer. ‘‘The Development of Education in the 
Twentieth Century.’’ Second edition. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1949. Pp. xvii, 609. $4.85. 

D. Orr. ‘‘A History of Education in Georgia.’’ Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiv, 463. $6.00. 

J.J. Osuna. ‘‘A History of Education in Puerto Rico.’’ 
Second edition. Rio Piedras: Editorial de la Uni- 
versidad de Puerto Rico, 1949. Pp. xxiv, 657. 

J. H. Shera. ‘‘Foundations of the Public Library.’’ 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 
308. $5.00. 

E. W. Thompson, ‘‘ Education for Ladies: 1830-1860.’’ 
New York: King’s Crowao Press, 1947. Pp. ix, 170. 
$2.75. 

C. H. Wilson, Sr. 
sippi since 1910.’’ 
$3.00. 


‘¢Education for Negroes in Missis- 
Boston: Meador, 1947. Pp. 641. 





THE CHALLENGE OF PASADENA 


THE enforced resignation of Willard E. Goslin, 
superintendent of schools, Pasadena (Calif.), is a 
challenge to all members of the teaching profession 
whether they are adherents of Progressive, Essential- 
ist, or any other brand of education. The most im- 
portant issue to be settled is the determination of the 
spheres of influence and authority of the public and 
its boards of education, on the one hand, and the ex- 
pert officials and professionally educated teachers, on 
the other. If boards of education can reverse them- 
selves before a contractual appointment is terminated, 
all the efforts that have been devoted to build up a 
professional body in the field of education will have 
been spent in vain. The situation is not improved 
even if there is no financial loss on the part of the 
dismissed employee. The net result is fear and un- 
certainty, and these are not the bases upon which a 
sound system of education can be organized or the 
best service can be given to the children and youth 
of the nation. 

But some advance has been made by the profession, 
and it is well that there is a strong enough professional 


body to undertake an investigation of the Pasadena 


affair. It is to be hoped that the joint committee of 
the NEA and AASA that will conduct the investiga- 
tion will look into every phase of the situation. There 
is no doubt that a number of the citizens of Pasadena 
were sincerely critical of the educational theory spon- 
sored by Superintendent Goslin. But, however sin- 
cere they may be, it is not improbable that they served 
as a rallying point—without being conscious of the 
fact—of others who are opposed to the inevitable in- 
crease in the cost of educating for democracy and also 
of some professional agitators who are only to ready 
to muddy the waters whenever the opportunity offers 
itself. It is the last group of which no committee on 
un-American activities, concerned with subversion 
from the left, seems to take cognizance, that also con- 
stitutes a menace to American democracy. 

The committee of investigators has an opportunity 
to analyze all the ramifications of the opposition to 
Superintendent Goslin. If it does that, its report 
should prove to be an excellent textbook for the 
regional efforts that are being made under the grants 
of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation for the improve- 
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ment of administration. Someday, perhaps, the pro- 
fessional organizations will refuse to accept as mem- 
bers persons ready to fill the positions vacated under 
duress.—I. L. K. 


APPOINTMENTS OF ADMINISTRATORS 
REPORTED IN VOLUME 72 OF 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 

CONTINUING the service inaugurated in 1949, 
ScHOOL AND Society is listing herewith the names of 
chief administrators of universities, colleges, techno- 
logical institutes, and private schools whose appoint- 
ments were reported in these columns since the first 
of June. In all cases, with the exception of appoint- 
ments that will not become effective until after Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, the persons named have already assumed 
their posts. 

Adams State College (Alamosa, Colo.): N. William 
Newsom (president). 

Adelphi Academy (Brooklyn): Robert L. Workman 
(headmaster). 

Agricultural and Mechanical College (Magnolia, 
Ark.): Dolph Camp (president). 

Alma (Mich.) College: The Reverend John S. Harker 
(president), February 1, 1951. 

Andover Newton Theological School (Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass.): The Reverend Herbert J. Gezork (presi- 
dent). 

Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.): James 
Herbert Case, Jr. (president). 

Blackstone (Va.) College for Girls: E. E. Cox 
(president). 

Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13): 
John Christian Warner (president). 

Case Institute of Technology (Cleveland 6): Elmer 
Hutchisson (acting president). 

Catholic University of Saint Thomas of Villanueva 
(Havana, Cuba): The Reverend John J. Kelly, O.S.A. 
(president). 

Cedarville (Ohio) College: E. H. Miller (acting 
president). 

Chicago College of Commerce: Paul M. Pair (prin- 
cipal). 

Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa) : Edgar C. Cumings, 
(president). 

Columbia University: Grayson L. Kirk (acting presi- 
dent). 

College of New Rochelle (N. Y.): Mother M. Doro- 
thea Dunkerley (president). 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland (Baltimore) : 
Sister Margaret Mary, S.S.N.D. (president). 

Concordia College (Moorhead, Minn.): The Rever- 
end Alvin N. Rogness (president). 

Creighton University (Omaha, Nebr.): 
Reverend Carl M. Reinert, S.J. (president). 

Culver-Stockton College (Canton, Mo.): Leslie E. 
Ziegler (acting president). 

Delaware State College (Dover): Oscar J. Chapman 
(president). 


The Very 
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Duquesne University (Pittsburgh): The Very Rev- 
erend Vernon F. Gallagher (president). 

Emmanuel Missionary College (Berrien Springs, 
Mich.): Perey W. Christian (president). 

Gulf Park College (Gulfport, Miss.): Charles P. 
Hogarth (president). 

Hill College (Woonsocket. R. I.): Edwin B. Hill 
(president). 

Humboldt State College (Arcata, Calif.): Cornelius 
H. Siemens (president). 

Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls): James 
William Maucker (president). 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science (Manhattan): James A. McCain (president). 

Kansas Wesleyan University (Salina): A. Stanley 
Trickett (president). 

Kentucky Wesleyan College (Winchester): The Rev- 
erend John Foster Baggett (president). 

King’s College (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.): The Reverend 
Leo F. Flood, C.S.C. (president). 

Knoxville (Tenn.) College: R. D. Case (acting presi- 
dent). 

Lebanon Valley College (Annville, Pa.): Frederick 
K. Miller (acting president). 

Lees-McRae College (Banner Elk, N. Car.): The 
Reverend Fletcher Nelson (president). 

Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute: Martin J. Lydon 
(president). 

Loyola College (Baltimore): The Very Reverend 
Thomas J. Murray, S.J., (president). 

Martin College (Pulaski, Tenn.): Joseph D. Quillian, 
Jr. (president). 

Montana State University (Missoula): Car] McFar- 
land (president, February, 1951. 

Nasson College (Springvale, Maine): Roger Crowell 
Gay (president). 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Peru): Wayne 
O. Reed (president). 

New England College (Henniker, N.H.): William 
H. Mandrey (president). 

New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark): 
Eugene G. Wilkins (president). 

New York University: James L. Madden (acting 
chancellor). 

Orange County Community College (Middletown, 
N. Y.): Fred H. Germain (acting president). 

Port Arthur (Tex.) College: Floyd G. Betts (presi- 
dent). 

Regis College (Weston, Mass.): Sister Alice (presi- 
dent). 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia): The Very Rev- 
erend Edward G. Jacklin, S.J., (president). 

Saint Mary’s College of California (Moraga): 
Brother Thomas, F.S.C. (president). 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary (Louis- 
ville, Ky.) : The Reverend Gaines Stanley Dobbins (act- 
ing president). 

Southwest Virginia College (Wise): James C. Sluss 
(president). 
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State Teachers College (Castleton, Vt.): Alden J. 
Carr (president). 

Texas State College for Women (Denton): John 
A. Guinn (president). 

Tilton (N. H.) School: The Reverend J. Rolland 
Crompton (headmaster), February 1, 1951. 

Utah State Agricultural College (Logan): Louis 
Linden Madsen (president). 

Union College (Lincoln, Nebr.) : 
(president). 

University of Chicago: Ernest Colwell (acting chan- 
cellor). 

University of Delaware: John A. Perkins (presi- 
dent). 

University of Georgia (Athens): Omer Clyde Ader- 
hold (president). 

University of Louisville (Ky.): Eli H. Brown, III 
(acting president). 

University of New Hampshire (Durham): Robert 
Flint Chandler, Jr. (president). 

University of Nevada (Reno): Malcolm A. Love 
(president). 

University of Portland (Ore.): The Reverend Rob- 
ert H. Sweeney, C.S.C. (president). 

University of Rochester (N. Y.): Cornelis Willem de 
Kiewiet (president), close of academic year 1950-51. 

University of Toledo (Ohio): Asa S. Knowles 
(president), February 1. 1951. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind (Pitts- 
burgh): Alton G. Kloss (superintendent). 

Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh): The 
Reverend Stuart Nye Hutchison (acting president). 

Worcester ( Mass.) Academy: Paul K. Phillips (head- 
master). 

Worcester (Mass.) Junior College: The Reverend 
Harold Bently (director). 


Notes ad News. 


H. C. Hartman 
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CONSTITUTIONALITY OF RELEASED 
TIMES 


Two affiliates of the American Civil Liberties Unio, 
have filed a legal brief claiming that New York’ 
public-school program of released time for religioys 
instruction is unconstitutional. The program, it js 
contended, is a clear invasion of the constitutiona) 
principle which provides for keeping Church and State 
separate, and is “undemocratic because it is divisive, 
stigmatizing, coercive, and hostile to the atmosphere 
of democracy which should pervade the publie school.” 

In contending that released time is unconstitutional, 
the brief cited the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the McCollum ease, where the court held that the 
released-time program of the schools of Champaign 
(Ill.) violated the First Amendment. This decision, 
according to the brief, merely reaffirms 
our traditional policy that religious institutions cannot 
use the resources of the public-school system for the pur- 
pose of inculeating sectarian doctrines. 

The Court found that the Champaign system was un- 
constitutional because operation of the state’s com- 
pulsory-education machinery assisted and was integrated 
with the program of religious instruction carried on by 
separate religious sects. ... The state cannot, consistently 
with the First and Fourteenth Amendments, utilize its 
public-school system to aid any or all religious faiths or 
sects in the dissemination of their teachings. 


The brief stressed that to “support the doctrine of 
separation is not to advocate irreligion but to main- 
tain institutionally a separation of functions the 
fusion of which has usually, if not invariably, de- 
stroyed the usefulness of both Church and State.” 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending December 25: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Grayson L. Kirk, whose appointment as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of educational affairs, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, April 
29, will administer the affairs of the university during 
the indeterminate leave of absence granted to General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, for service as Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Atlantic Pact Armies. 

James L. Madden, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, will assume new duties 
as acting chancellor, New York University, January 1, 
to serve until a successor to Harry Woodburn Chase, 
whose retirement was reported in ScHoo. anv So- 
creTY, November 18, can be selected. Alonzo G. 
Grace, former commissioner of education for Con- 
necticut, whose appointment as chairman of the de- 


partment of education, the University of Chicago, was 
reported in these columns, April 29, was named head 
of a newly created division of advanced study in the 
School of Education, December 21. 


G. Brooks Earnest, professor of engineering survey- 
ing, Case Institute of Technology (Cleveland), will 
assume new duties, February 1, 1951, as dean, School 
of Engineering, Fenn College (Cleveland), succeeding 
Sholto M. Spears. 


Vant W. Kebker, associate professor of economics 
and business administration, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Delaware), is director of a new program, “Com- 
munity Economie Service,” that has been established 
in the department to enable students to study “the 
role of the businessman in the community and to meet 
his problems firsthand.” 


Alfred Hopkins Fenton, publicity director of the 
Sesquicentennial Fund of Bowdoin College (Bruns- 
wick, Maine), will assume new duties, January 1, 1951, 
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as director of the Second Century Development Pro- 
gram of Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.). 


Ransom R. Patrick, whose appointment as head of 
the department of art, Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socrety, April 2, 1949, has been named chairman of 
the university department of art and will supervise art 
instruction in all schools in which art is taught. 
Harold E. Adams, assistant professor of sociology, 
has been appointed full-time university marshal. 


The Reverend Frederic Bieter, Roman R. Sevenich, 
Maurice J. Quinlan, and John McMillan have been 
appointed to headships of departments in the College 
of Saint Thomas (Saint Paul 1, Minn.). Father 
Bieter is chairman of the division of languages and 
literature, succeeding the Reverend Edward Klein who 
is on leave of absence. Mr. Sevenich has been named 
head of the newly created department of business ad- 
ministration; Dr. Quinlan, head of the department of 
English, of which the Very Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, 
president of the college, has been acting head; and Dr. 
MeMillan, acting head of the department of biology, 
sueceeding John Giesen, recently resigned after 21 
years in the headship. All appointments are imme- 
diate with the exception of that of Mr. Sevenich who 
will not assume his new duties until September, 1951. 


William Bayard Taylor, whose appointment as dean 
of the faculty, Claremont (Calif.) Men’s College, was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, June 11, 1949, has 
been appointed the first incumbent-of the college’s 
Charles Stone Chair in Money and Credit in a Free 
Economy. The chair has been established in honor of 
the late Charles Stone, a pioneer citizen and banker 
of Pomona. 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has resigned to accept a post as 
an associate director of the Ford Foundation of which 
Paul Gray Hoffman is director. Also appointed to an 
associate directorship on December 19 was Chester C. 
Davis, president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Saint 
Louis. Dr. Hutchins, whose resignation becomes 
effective, June 30, 1951, has been granted leave of 
absence and will assume his new duties, January 1. 
Cadman Colwell, president of the university, will exer- 
cise the authority and carry on the duties of the chan- 
cellor until a successor to Dr. Hutchins can be selected. 


Arnold N. Lowan, professor of physics, Yeshiva 
University (New York 33), has been appointed con- 
sultant in applied mathematics on the staff of the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak (Md.). Dr. 
Lowan will be concerned with the development of 
mathematical techniques for the solution of ordnance 
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problems on high-speed computing machines and ad- 
vise the technical staff on mathematical methods for 
the solution of problems in supersonic and hypersonic 
flow, heat transfer, and explosion phenomena. 


Theodore von Karman, whose appointment as hon- 
orary professor of mechanical engineering, Columbia 
University, was reported in ScHoot ANnp Society, 
December 18, 1948, has been awarded the Kelvin Gold 
Medal, one of the highest international honors in the 
field of engineering, given by a special board consist- 
ing of the presidents of eight major engineering 
societies in the United Kingdom. The medal has been 
awarded only eight times in the past thirty years. 


Tyrus Hillway, whose appointment as president, 
Mitchell College (New London, Conn.), was reported 
in ScHoou anv Society, February 16, 1946, will resign 
on June 30,1951. A committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees—Ernest Nibbs, chairman, Mrs. Robert Henkle, 
and Russell Beckwith—will work with Dr. Hillway 
and members of the faculty on drawing up plans for 
next year. The commitee has already begun search 
for a new president. 


Recent Deaths 

Dorothy Anna Hahn, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), 
died, December 10, at the age of seventy-four years, 
according to a report received by ScHoon anp So- 
CIETY, December 22. Dr. Hahn had served as pro- 
fessor of chemistry (1899-1900), Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women (Pittsburgh), and at Mount Holyoke 
College as instructor in chemistry (1908-14), associate 


professor (1914-16), and professor (1916-41). 


The Very Reverend Gerald A. Ryan, dean, the 
Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.), died, December 20, at 
the age of forty-one years. Father Ryan had served 
as teacher of English, art, and religion (1939-41), 
Roman Catholie High School (Philadelphia), and pro- 
fessor of religious education in the university (since 
1941) and dean (since 1945), the Catholie Sisters 
College. 


The Reverend John C. Proctor, S.J., since 1935 
professor of Greek and chairman of the department 
of classics, College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, 
Mass.), died, December 20, at the age of fifty-two 
years. 

John Fee Embree, associate professor of sociology 
and director of Southeast Asia studies, Yale Univer- 
sity, was killed by an automobile driven by a drunken 
driver, December 22, at the age of forty-two years. 
Dr. Embree had taught in the Army’s Civil Affairs 
Training School for Japan (1943-45) before going to 
Yale University. 
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BRINSON, PETER. Film and Filmstrip Projection in 
Fundamental Education. No. ii+21. Illustrated. 
Choice and Care of Films in Fundamental Education. 
No. 3. Pp. ii+21. Film Centre, Ltd., 167 Totten- 
ham Court Road, London, W.1. 1950. 1/- each. 


This series has been produced by the Film Centre in col- 
laboration with UNESCO. 


DANIELS, WALTER M. (Compiler). Defense of West- 
ern Europe. Pp. 242. H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52. 1950. $1.75. 
This book, published in the Reference Shelf Series, presents 
the sober conclusions of certain international statesmen 
and military leaders. 


BENOEU, FRANCOIS. Lectures Littéraires pour Com- 

mengants, Pp. x+180. Illustrated by Adolph Treid- 
ler. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. 1950. 2.50. 
These lectures are intended for beginners in college French. 
They may be used as early as the middle of the first se- 
mester, since difficulties in vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture have been introduced very gradually. 


DOHERTY, ROBERT E. The Development of Profes- 

sional Education; The Principles Which Have Guided 
the Reconstruction of Education at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, 1986-50. Pp. 58. Carnegie Press, 
Pittsburgh 13. 1950. $1.00. 
In his concluding remarks, the late president of the insti- 
tute said: “One has only to look at the world today and 
the discouraging picture of this country to see the pressing 
need of America for professional men who have n 80 
educated that in all of their work, social and human as 
well as professional, and in their lives as citizens, the 
think fundamentally with professional skill and with hig 
and informed purpose.” 


FREEDMAN, FLORENCE BERNSTEIN. Walt Whit- 

man Looks at the Schools. Pp. xii+278. King’s 
Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 1950. 
$3.50. 
More than 100 of Whitman’s paragraphs, book reviews, and 
articles on schools and the education of youth comprise the 
major part of this book. Introductory chapters interpret 
his views in the light of his own background and the prac- 
tice and philosophies of education in his time. 


HARRIS, FREDERICK P. (Editor). ‘‘The Teaching 
of Philosophy.’’ Proceedings and addresses of the 
Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy held at 
Western Reserve University, October 14-15, 1949. Pp. 
v+92. Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1950. 

® 


Platform: Dilemma in Germany. Pp. 23. Club and 
Educational Bureaus of Newsweek, 152 West 42d 
Street, New York 18. 1950. No charge when used 
in connection with group, civic, or educational activi- 
ties. 

In the belief that solution of the German problem is one 
of the most urgent that faces our foreign-policy planners, 


Newsweek’s Club Bureau has devoted this issue 
platform. sills 


ROBINSON, KARL F, Teaching Speech in the Secong. 
ary School. Pp. vii+438. Longmans, Green anj 
Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1959 
$4.00. 
The author has tried to provide a practical treatment of a} 
matters concerning speech instruction in this publication - 
because of this emphasis, he feels that it will be of greates} 
benefit to the teacher. 


SCHARY, DORE. Case History of a Movie. Pp. xix. 

242. Illustrated. Random House, Ine., 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 1950. $3.00. 
Charles Palmer collaborated on this “as told to” assign. 
ment, doing most of the putting together of the words from 
notes taken at sessions i Pog ey hours while shooting 
the film, “The Next Voice You Hear.” 


SEAGER, GEORGE. Choice and Care of Filmstrips in 
Fundamental Education. No. 4. Pp. iii+19. Film 
Centre, Ltd., London W.1. 1950. 1/-. 

Anoth in th i d i 
‘net ~, @ e series produced in collaboration with 
® 


SHUB, DAVID. Lenin: A Biography. Pp. 192. The 
New American Library of World Literature, Ine., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1950. 35 cents. 
This is an abridgement by Donald Porter Geddes of the 
cone ible originally published by Doubleday and Com- 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


H 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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